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Three approaches to stage 
design are illustrated. The 
upper left, a stage set fash¬ 
ioned after a painting by 
De Chirico , is by Andrew 
Delfino. The set utilizes the 
main idea of De Chirico 
very simplified. The upper 
right, by Dwain Faubion, 
is an original design for a 
stage void. It is used on a 



revolving platform and is 
equally interesting from all 
sides. The lower design fol¬ 
lows almost exectly a paint¬ 
ing “ The Bridge ” by Fein- 
inger. It is designed by 
Milvia Boak. All are stu¬ 
dents in Marian Hartwell’s 
design class at the Califor¬ 
nia School of Fine Arts. 


Art School Points the Way in Stage Design 

By Mildred Rosenthal 


Unusual experiments in three 
dimensional design are being 
conducted by the students in 
the design classes at the Cali¬ 
fornia School of Fine Arts, 
under the direction of Miss 
Marian Hartwell, instructor. 
Shown during December at the National 
Drama Convention held in Washington, D.C., 
as part of an exhibit presented Mr. Waldemar 
Johansen of Stanford University, they were 
considered by many (to quote a letter from 


Mr. Johansen) “the most important contribu¬ 
tion towards new thought in the field/’ 

The problems upon which the students have 
been working are the practical applications of 
their basic study of volumes, of mass, of rela¬ 
tionships in space. Originality conceived as 
problems in abstract form, the results were so 
filled with dramatic intensity that their use 
in the theater could scarcely be evaded. They 
fired the imagination of Mr. Johansen, who 
had conducted a summer class in stage design 
(Continued on Page 3) 



















Theodore Polos Writes of the Southwest and Mexico 


The following story, by one of the winners of the 
Rosenberg Traveling Scholarship for 1940, has been 
written especially for the Bulletin: 

HE serenity of the Southwest 
landscape was a great relief 
from the broken down shacks 
of the border towns of Cali¬ 
fornia; a relief from the bony 
horse and the dead tree. 

The flat and peaceful fore¬ 
ground, the rich desert color, the abstract qual¬ 
ities of the mountains and mesas, and above 
all, the vast sky—it was a satisfying and quiet¬ 
ing experience. There I saw all the sky I ever 
wanted—and I did not have to stretch my neck 
or peek between buildings to find it. 

I’d like to see some of the young artists 
transplanted to that country. Maybe the great 
spaces would help them to lose themselves 
and find that for which everyone is searching— 
reality. That country has never really been 
painted—and far removed from museums, the 
young fellows will be less apt to borrow the 
eyes of the successful men. And I’d say to them 
to leave all art books and ideas from past 
exhibitions behind them. The boys that have 
tackled this country so far have been too 
sugary. 

Here there is time for thought and contem¬ 
plation and a little research from within. A 
fresh mind, a young spirit might do wonders 
with it. 

The northern part of Mexico is very much 
like the landscape of Texas, of no special 
interest. 

But a day and a night’s ride on the small 
bus that runs to Mexico City took me to tropical 
country, thick vegetation, and I found myself 
among the short statured race of Indians that 
cultivated that region in the most primitive 
ways. The jungle-like qualities of the landscape 
brought to mind Henri Rousseau. 

In Mexico City it is L. Clement Orozco. The 
numerous stray dogs in Alameda Park, the 
beggars and peddlers in the narrow streets, the 
taxicabs going at forty miles an hour, with 
horns blowing incessantly—Indians, leaning 
on Packards and La Salles, knitting socks for 
sale—numerous Kodak shops adjusted to a 
big industry, with the rich buying films to take 
pictures of the poor, and the poor resenting 
them. Life in that city seems hard and cruel, 
yet full, very full. One does not have to search 
for material—there is drama and tragedy in 
all the faces that pass by. You feel the tragedy 
of their struggle. There isn’t much comedy, 
except for their efforts to imitate Americans 


and to please the tourist trade. 

South of Mexico City, I looked into the face 
of a young boy—he couldn’t have been more 
than seven years—that brought to mind all 
the paintings of El Greco. 

In the Palace of Cortez in Guernavaco the 
guide explains Diego Rivera’s murals to the 
tourist groups. First he stops at the portrait 
of Jose Morelos. “Notice, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, how the eyes of Morelos follow you to 
every part of the room. Move this way, Senor. 
Ah, isn’t it so? Also the feet—they, too, follow 
—the same as the eyes.” Then he explains a 
bit about Morelo’s life and ends with, “Ah, but 
this is not the portrait of Morelo. It is a portrait 
of the artist—the artist who painted the beau 
tiful murals. He has painted his own face.” 
Gee Whiz! 

A young American miss interrupts, “But the 
pictures are being ruined—look at the cracks 
—and all those white spots—what are they?” 

“Oh, that is from the birds that fly around 
here—one cannot help that." 

To the tourist, sometimes, the murals are 
important; more so when he is informed of 
the fee the artist received. Otherwise, they are 
nothing more, as per usual. I found them very 
gratifying in completeness of execution, and 
well thought through. The reproductions that 
we see at home do not do justice to their color. 

I tried for two weeks to see Orozco’s murals 
at the Palacio de Belles Artes. But it was dur¬ 
ing Christmas and the Palace was closed. 

I wish I had a movie short of my first day 
in Mexico City. There I was, alone, with a 
Spanish vocabulary of five words, trying to 
get breakfast after hours of walking. Beggars, 
peddlers screaming their wares, held out tickets 
for the National Lottery, oranges, peanuts, or 
a handful of crackers. Finally, a friendly sign 
in a restaurant window: “English is spoken.” 

Belly full, I opened conversation with the 
proprietor. “Ah”, I thought, “a friend at last.” 
But no, he was an Italian, and I a Greek, and 
he wasn’t democratic at all about the European 
situation! —T. P. 

Antonio Sotomayor is exhibiting carictures 
in pastel in the San Francisco Museum of Art. 
They represent the time spent last summer at 
the Active Arts Section at the Fair. To quote 
Alfred Frankenstein: “They are as deft in 
portraiture as in humorous commentary, and 
some of them, particularly the Dong Kingman 
and the Herman Volz, look more like their 
subjects than the subjects do themselves.” 
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Oil Refinery ( Gauche) By John Haley 

Members' Gallery , San F r ancisco Museum of Art 


Art School Points the Way in Stage Design 

(Continued from Page 1) 


at the Art School, and it was at his suggestion 
that emphasis on work for the stage was 
stressed by Miss Hartwell. 

Two distinct approaches to stage design 
have been studied, the stage void and the adap¬ 
tation of contemporary painting for stage use. 
Designs for the stage void naturally followed 
the study of space relationships and volumes. 
To the advanced students the models con¬ 
structed were a culmination of the work 
already pursued. The utilizing, however, of 
contemporary paintings for the stage pre¬ 
sented new problems for which no previous 
research was available. Long a cherished idea 
of Mr. Johansen’s the work already accom¬ 
plished in Miss Hartwell’s design classes made 
them the ideal laboratory for experiment along 
these lines. 

Modern lighting has made possible a com¬ 
pletely new approach to design for the theatre. 
The back drop is no longer an essential. Sub¬ 
tleties in color and values can be diffused 


throughout the complete set, so that the entire 
stage, including the actors, may become one 
moving organization. To accomplish this mod¬ 
ern approach will require the merging of the 
designer and structural engineer—and it was 
with this in mind that Miss Hartwell undertook 
the experiments that are now being considered 
so revolutionary. 

The difficulties in transferring a two dimen¬ 
sional painting into cubic form are obvious. 
A painting is complete in itself — a stage 
design must encompass the actors. A painter 
may break and weave his planes to sustain his 
composition, but when a painting is developed 
into a stage set it must meet the functional and 
structural requirements of the theatre. A paint¬ 
ing maintains the same compositional quality 
when seen from any angle—when converted 
into three dimensional reality it must carry 
conviction when viewed from any position. 

Paintings by Picasso, Feininger, Leger, Bra- 
(Concluded on Page 5, Col. 1 ) 
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Albert Bender 

June 18, 1866 — March 4, 1941 

Word of the death of Albert 
Bender reached the Bulletin 
after it had gone to press. It is 
with sorrow that we record the 
loss of this great gentleman 
and valued friend. 

There has been no one in the 
San Francisco Art Association 
who more fully influenced the course of its 
destiny than did Albert Bender; no one who 
played so intimate a part in the lives of its 
membership. On the Board of Directors his 
sound judgment was unerring and his gener¬ 
osity unfailing. The artists leaned heavily upon 
him, but it was a role that had been created of 
his own choosing and one that he carried, 
rightfully, with pride. 

Words seem a little cold when we endeavor 
to express for Albert the tenderness that we 
hold for him. The merry laugh and affectionate 
embrace, the wisdom that underlay his deci¬ 
sions, the understanding and love of humanity 
that dominated his life—they continue to live 
in our memory and in the memory of all who 
knew and loved him. 

The countless honors that were accorded to 
him in his lifetime testified, in a small way, to 
the esteem in which he was held. Albert Bender 
needs no eulogy. He has written his eulogy in 
a rich, full life, well spent. M. R. 

Members’ Gallery 

GAIN the Art Association Gallery 
at the San Francisco Museum of 
Art has presented the work of 
two men in the forefront of the 
profession. 

John Haley, Instructor in 
Art at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, and considered one of California’s best 
artists in the field of gouache, presented a fine 
show of about twenty gouache paintings from 
February tenth through February twenty- 
third. 

Discussing painting and media, Mr. Haley 
writes: 

“In painting I believe there should be an 



Portsmouth Square (Wood-engraving) 

By Malette Dean 

Members’ Gallery , S. F. Museum of Art 

attempt to realize a picture in terms of the 
medium employed. Watercolor ought not to 
be used like gouache nor gouache like tempera. 
Also, to some extent, the theme can be aided 
by the plastic means. For example, the shapes 
and colors adequate for the expression of a 
pink tea would not be the same as those in 
keeping with the expression of a riot. In other 
words the ideal would be to evolve each suc¬ 
cessive picture out of considerations for ma¬ 
terial used, theme, size of picture, and ultimate 
placement if possible, which in turn would 
suggest the scale of size for the forms used. 

“I am assuming that in order to paint a pic¬ 
ture one must have in advance a general idea 
of what constitutes a picture. Otherwise he 
might create the illusion of sculpture, of illus¬ 
tration, or of something else. For my part there 
are two factors, not entirely separable, which 
must fuse on a flat surface before a painting 
can be counted as a work of fine art. First, and 
paramount, is a solution, in terms of the pic¬ 
ture-plane, of space effects; second, and sec¬ 
ondarily, is a balance of two-dimensional 
factors, or of what is essentially color. The 
success of the picture depends upon the degree 
to which the tension is set up between one form 
and another and between one color and another. 

“There are variations in the kind of expres¬ 
sion possible or desirable which seems inherent 
in the material used. One might say it this way, 
that there are essentially formal and essen¬ 
tially informal materials. It would not be well 
to make impromptu sketches in mosaic, for 
example, nor would the fluidity of watercolor 
necessitate the exacting preliminary study of 
the medium as tempera or fresco. 

(Concluded on Page 5, Column 2) 
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Art School, etc. 

(Continued from Page 3) 

que, and De Chirico have been utilized— 
sometimes depending upon the originals 
almost completely; sometimes following but 
the idea or mood. 

In the case of the adaptation of Feininger’s 
abstraction (reproduced) the model con¬ 
structed is almost identical in appearance to 
the original. The dynamic compositional forms 
and pure design motifs have been closely held. 
There has been no change in interest or force¬ 
fulness, yet this result has been obtained in 
spite of considerable readjustments. 

In constructing their models Miss Hartwell’s 
students have followed a definite plan. Inas¬ 
much as dynamic forces and tensions which 
suggest a three dimensional quality in the 
original are the elements upon which an inter¬ 
esting stage set depends, these points are care¬ 
fully studied. The main lines and dynamics 
of the composition are then constructed in wire. 
This wire framework is kept as a guide. En¬ 
trances, exits, and acting areas are considered. 
Small models are made and a period of sim¬ 
plification and change ensues. 

Discussing the enthusiasm of her students 
and the favorable response that has been 
accorded their work, Marian Hartwell laid 
special emphasis on the importance of teach¬ 
ing the basic subject of composition. “I have 
always felt”, she said, “that if approach to 
design was sufficiently broad, vital adaptations 
by professionals in any plastic field would be 
possible. What we are doing should prove of 
equal value to students of architecture or any 
of the fine arts. The models for stage voids, 
for example, present the same problems in 
composition as does sculpture.” 

The models exhibited in Washington, D.C., 
were later shown at the College of William 
and Mary, in Williamsburg, Va. Later, when 
space can be arranged for, they will be 
exhibited in New York. In Williamsburg 
(again quoting from Mr. Johansen’s letter) 
“they stimulated the interest of the entire art 
department . . . Sculptors, painters, and crafts¬ 
men, alike, in Williamsburg, are planning to 
follow these ideas in modern art interpreta- 


Paintings by Alexander Nepote will be 
shown in the Members’ Gallery, San Francisco 
Museum of Art from March 10 to 23. Opening 
March 24, Merlin Hardy will present an exhi¬ 
bition of paintings. 


Members Gallery 

(Continued from Page 4) 

“The artist now, as always, must distinguish 
color in his picture from the pigments on his 
palette; form in his picture from the sciences 
that govern forms in nature; light in his pic¬ 
ture from scientific light which, when imi¬ 
tated, may not illuminate. The artist’s “draw¬ 
ing” and “composing” are not separable; his 
space is an illusion, not the real thing; his 
events are devoid of the time sequence of real 
life. The artist’s picture is its own world and 
all its elements are symbols, to be evolved 
out of the first arbitrary statement of the pic¬ 
ture’s space, and the initial indication of the 
picture’s color.” 

Malette Dean’s exhibition of paintings and 
prints is now on view. Recognized nationally 
as well as locally in the graphic field, especially 
for his wood engravings, he has been turning his 
attention in recent years to tempera painting, 
for which he has also won an award. 

His exhibition includes, besides paintings 
and prints, books illuminated or illustrated 
by him for the Grabhorn and Colt Presses. 

One of the books on display, printed by 
Grabhorn for Random House, includes 26 
color prints cut by Dean. The book, “California 
Naval War”, was published at the suggestion 
of President Roosevelt from material owned 
by him. Dean’s color blocks were prepared and 
reproduced from originals drawn by a gunner 
in 1847. 

Incidentally, the reproduction of Ports¬ 
mouth Square in this Bulletin is a print from 
the original wood engraving cut by Mr. Dean. 
The Bulletin’s initial letters and decorations 
are also printed from original wood blocks 
which Dean has made especially for, and pre¬ 
sented to, the Bulletin. 

Aside from his work in the fine arts, Dean 
designs and builds modern furniture. “I have 
always delighted in making things”, he said, 
as, at the Museum, we discussed his work, 
“and it might be said that these paintings and 
prints have been ‘made’. Being a craftsman, 
restricted media have been the more alluring. 

“I have spent much time in the out of doors. 
Many of the things shown here are taken from 
or inspired by the landscape about me. It is 
my aim to vigorously state the ‘spirit’ of the 
subject in a simple and communicable man¬ 
ner.” 

Malette Dean’s exhibition continues through 
March 9. It is an interesting and beautiful 
show. M. R. 
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Current Exhibitions 

Albatross Book Shop , 2507 Jones Street. March 1-15, 
Paintings by Marjorie Eakin. March 15 through the 
month, Group Show of Blacks and Whites by Frederick 
Olmstead, Ruth Cravath Wafefield, Edloe Risling, Bar¬ 
bara Olmstead, Mark Milsk. 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor , Lincoln 
Memorial Park. Through March 9, Oils, Watercolors 
and Prints by Luigi Lucioni. Through March, The 
Gordon Blanding Collection. Through March, Minia¬ 
ture Rooms by Mrs. James Ward Thorne. 

California School of Fine Arts , 800 Chestnut Street. 
March 3-22, Exhibition from the New York School of 
Fine and Applied Arts, to be followed by an Exhibit 
from the University of Hawaii. 

Courvoisier Galleries , Penthouse, 133 Geary St. 
Through March, Exhibition of Oils and Drawings by 
Peter Hurd. 

De Young Memorial Museum , Golden Gate Park. 
Through March, French Painting of the Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries. 

Fine Arts School and Gallery , 415 Jackson Street. 
Through March, Paintings of Native Hawaiian Types 
by Madge Tennent. Group Show of Paintings by N. 
Agappoff, William La Voie, Jack Green, Christian Le 
Basque and others. 

Gump Galleries , 246 Post Street. March 1-8, Col¬ 
ored Lithographs of Old England by Joseph Nash 
(published 1939). March 10-22, Paintings by Matthew 
Barnes. March 22-April 5, Paintings and Sculpture by 
Barbara Herbert (Mrs. Frances Wilson). 

UEcole Des Artistes , 332 Spruce Street, March 9 
through March 22, Portraits in Photography by Jeanne 
Riemen. March 23 through April 26, Figure Drawings 
by Claire Copelotti. 

Mills College Art Gallery , Mills College, Oakland. 
March 2-21, Housing Here and Abroad. 

Oakland Art Gallery, Municipal Auditorium, Oak¬ 
land. March 2-30, Annual Exhibition of Oil Paintings. 

Paul Elder Gallery , 239 Post Street. Through March 
8, Watercolors of Brazil by Cymbelino De Freitas. 
March 10-29, Exhibition by Wollo. 

Raymond and Raymond Inc., 338 Sutter Street. 
Through March, Paintings and Watercolors by Meyer 
Hiler. 

San Francisco Museum of Art , War Memorial, Civic 
Center. Through March 10, Caricatures by Sotomayor. 
March 12-24, Leading American Watercolorists. 
Through March, Group Show of Small Sculpture. 
Through March 16, Watercolors by Robert Bach. 
Opening March 18, Paintings by Kay Sage. Through 
March 23, Drawings and Celluloids from Walt Disney’s 
“Fantasia.” Through March 24, George Roualt-Retro- 


Outdoor Art Show 

S an Francisco artists are planning an 
unusual and festive exhibition for the week¬ 
end of March 16th. Headed by Timothy Wulf, 
a committee is preparing plans that will con¬ 
vert Hotaling Place into an outdoor art center. 
The little alley will be roped off and Ralph 
Stackpole has donated his stone yard for the 
affair. Paintings, prints and sculpture will be 
on sale at nominal prices. All sorts of gay 
entertainment will be part of the outdoor art 
fair, according to those in charge. Interested 
artists may obtain details from Timothy Wulf, 
chairman or Mrs. Marian Cunningham, pub¬ 
licity chairman. 

The committee in charge also includes Vera 
Bernhard, Frederick Olmsted, Barbara Olm¬ 
sted, Ruth Cravath Wakefield, Otis Oldfield, 
Vivika Timiariasieff, Lucien Labaudt, Malette 
Dean, Ralph Stackpole, Clay Spohn and Otto¬ 
rino Ronchi. 


spective Loan Exhibition. Opening March 26, Retro¬ 
spective Exhibition of Paintings by Kenneth M. Morri¬ 
son. Opening March 26, Fifth Annual Watercolor 
Exhibition of the San Francisco Art Association. 
March 26. Watercolors by Wong Siuling. Opening 
March 27, Paintings by Frede Vidar. Opening March 
27, Drawings and Prints by Arthur Murphy. Art Asso¬ 
ciation Gallery , Through March 9, Paintings and 
Prints by Mallette Dean. March 10-23, Painting by 
Alexander Nepote. Opening March 24, Paintings by 
Merlin Hardy. 

Schaeffer Galleries, 1155 California Street. Through 
March, Old Master Paintings. Exhibition of Modern 
Paintings. 

San Lucas Galleries, 173 Maiden Lane. Opening 
March 3, Pictures to Live With. 

United American Artists , 271 Columbus Avenue. 
March 2-15, One Man Show in Oils by Ernest Len- 
shaw. March 16-29, “Student Group.” Group Show in 
all Media. Opening March 30, Still Life Show. Mem¬ 
bers Group Show in Oils, Watercolors, Gouaches, 
Tempera, etc. 

Vera Jones Bright Gallery, 165 Post Street. Through 
March 14, Exhibition of Watercolors by Robert Bach. 

Willard E. Worden Gallery, 312 Stockton Street. 
Through March, Exhibition of Floral Watercolors by 
Margaret E. Schlichtmann. 
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